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PREFACE 


This booklet contains six narratives concerning the town of Fairhaven 
and its people. The material has been uncovered by intensive research 
in the town’s own newspaper, THE FAIRHAVEN STAR (1879-1967). The 
time involved here is roughly 1869-1921, an exciting half century when 
spirited development in social and civic roles was strongly marked. 


There is perhaps little in these pages of great historical purport, yet the 
accounts here — reminiscent of surging social trends, and of people 
reaction and input are the stuff of which a town’s spiritual history is 
made. 


These narratives of days long gone are true. Fairhaven citizens may 
read them today in pride and kinship. 


MR. STODDARD’S PIPE 


On the evening of April 16, 1869, William C. Stoddard, a Fairhaven bank 
clerk, and his friend, James F Tripp, were returning in the clumsy old 
horse-drawn omnibus from a jovial evening in New Bedford. Alighting at 
the corner of Main and Centre Streets at about 9 P.M., they decided they 
would wind up the evening by visiting their club rooms on Middle Street, 
and so they proceeded westward in that direction. 


Mr Stoddard suddenly remembered that he had left his pipe on his desk 
in the bank when had had left for the day at 4 P.M. Revels in the Middle 
Street club rooms would be frustrated without the old black briarwood — 
so he decided he would stop and retrieve it from the bank offices. 


Now, in those days, there was — on the corner of Main and Centre 
Streets — a big three-story building which provided facilities for a drug 
business run by Mr. H.W. Richmond. In later years this edifice was taken 
over by the National Bank as sole headquarters, but in 1869, both National 
and Savings Bank facilities were housed in the small brick building just 
west of Mr. Richmond’s place. This was a delightful little structure with a 
colonnaded porch spreading across the front, three shuttered windows 
above, and two separate doors. The National Bank occupied the first floor. 
Upstairs, the Savings Bank did business. Unhappily, the two banks shared 
one vault which was a flimsy affair located on the east side of the first floor 
just under the stairs which led to the savings department above. 


The entire “wealth” of the town — corporate, municipal and individual 
— was in that safe. Everybody who had a dollar in those days had it 
invested in government bonds. On a shelf in the vault were stored private 
boxes full of these bonds — approximately half a million dollars worth! 
Moreover, in a steel chest in the vault and in other assorted strong boxes 
there — lay the entire cash wealth of the town. 


When, on that April night in 1869, Mr Stoddard, using his personal key, 
unlocked the outer door of the bank, and stepped into the vestibule he 
heard inside a great scrambling about — and could see, through the panes 
of the inner doors, forms moving in a closet situated beside the vault. 
Greatly apprehensive, he retreated and called to Mr Tripp who was 
standing waiting outside in the street. Together, they pelted around to the 
rear of the building just as several fleeing forms shot past them and 
disappeared through a hole in a fence into a yard on Middle Street. It was 
clear that entrance had been gained through a violated back door 


Fairhaven was lucky to have at that time as constable a stout law 
officer named Jim Davis. He had had much experience as a federal 
employe in New York state. Bank break-ins were not new to him. When 
called out by Stoddard and Tripp, he lost no time in assembling a group of 
volunteer deputies who were ordered to scour all Fairhaven streets. 


The first tangible clue came from Isaac B. Dodge, who in his searching, 
came across a hatless stranger who seemed to be in a vast hurry. Mr 
Dodge gave chase, and finally stopped the man near the Mill Pond, but lost 
him again as the fellow threw off restraining hands, and sped in the 
direction of the New Bedford bridge which he crossed with great speed. 
He was later remembered by the toll taker on the bridge because he didn’t 
stop to pay his toll! 


In the meantime, another of the crooks was noticed in the crowd which 
had gathered outside the bank after the break-in. He had been in town for 
several days and was registered as a guest in the Union Hotel (now the 
Bryden Apartments), and he had given his name as James Hughes. He had 
told Constable Davis that he was looking for a modest house in town, and 
had been scouting about for several days on this errand. Mr Davis became 
convinced that Hughes was one of the culprits and turned him over to New 
Bedford authorities who had arrived, having been alerted to the crime by 
Mr Stoddard, who had driven furiously across the bridge after Constable 
Davis had taken control in town. Hughes was later identified by the 
druggist, Mr Richmond, who remembered Hughes coming into his store, 
making a small purchase, and asking to use the toilet facilities which were 
adjacent to the wall abutting the bank! 


Moreover, Captain Dayton of the New Bedford constabulary remem- 
bered Hughes from a previous police experience, and so Hughes was 
summarily thrown in jail. 


In the meantime, the hatless runner was apprehended still running 
through the streets of New Bedford. He gave his name as James Hope, but 
vowed he had not been in Fairhaven that evening. When confronted, the 
two captured men declared they did not know each other and were total 
strangers _ though evidence was later gathered which proved that the 
two had been scouting around together among area bank facilities for 
several days. Indeed, they had been seen as companions on Fairhaven 


streets. It was surmised that there were at least three other members of 
the gang, but all efforts to find them were fruitless. 


Hughes and Hope were brought before Judge Borden who ordered the 
prisoners bound over in the sum of $5,000 each for appearance at June 
term of the court. Their bail was obtained in a series of shady moves by 
disreputable characters and ultimately, the prisoners were allowed 
freedom until the case was due for hearing in June. Before that date, 
however, the two men “jumped bail” and disappeared. They were not seen 
in these parts again! 


The Fairhaven bank crooks, in after years, proved to be part of a 
remarkable aggregation of scoundrels. They were identified after much 
research and detective work as James Hope, John Hughes, George 
Mason, Ned Lyons and Mose Vogle. James Hope, the “hatless runner,” 
was associated for a quarter of a century afterwards, with some of the 
worst bank robberies in the nation. He was one of the old time “safe 
breakers.” Having a superior knowledge of mechanics, he could force the 
most intricate of safe locks without explosives. He was leader of the daring 
band that robbed the Manhattan Bank of New York of nearly $3,000,000. 
He was also famous for remarkable success in escaping from jails and 
prisons. 


John Hughes and Ned Lyons pursued their own nefarious careers of 
robbery throughout very busy life-times. Little is known about the 
undoubtedly unsavory activities of Messrs Mason and Vogle. 


Back in Fairhaven, the town bank authorities viewed the rueful wreck 
that the robbers had made of the bank vault. Plaster had been peeled from 
the walls of the adjoining closet, and a hole had been drilled in the wall of 
the safe. It would have taken but twenty more minutes for the ruffians to 
completely loot the safe and escape with the wealth of the entire town! 


Although no monetary loss was suffered, the whole affair was a dreadful 
emotional trial for the citizenry. The bank was besieged by depositors who 
demanded their money, and one man almost insane with worry 
lugged a big tin box with all he ownedinit upanddown Centre Street for 
several days, fearful that it would be stolen from him. 


Others buried their savings in cellars and gardens until sanity was 
restored, and until bank authorities by heroic effort re-enforced the vio- 
lated vault. 


Indeed, that frustrated burglary of the Fairhaven bank was one of the 
great crises in the little village’s career If the plot had succeeded, the town 
would have been incredibly injured financially; and emotionally reduced to 
a state of desolation for years to come. Thus, Mr Stoddard’s old black 
briarwood pipe became after that traumatic night an object of near 
veneration to every town citizen who might well have fallen victim to the 
great Fairhaven’ bank robbery of 1869 happily aborted. 


PASTOR-POET 


Fairhaven has been fortunate in the caliber of men called to fill her 
pulpits. They have been learned, sensitive and greatly giving of talent and 
of compassion. In 1897, the Rev. William Brunton came here to serve the 
difficult transition pastorate when the members of the old Unitarian edifice 
on Washington Street were moving to the spectacular house of worship 
presented by H.H. Rogers in 1901-1903. 


The young minister was of English birth — a Yorkshireman from Shef- 
field — and had abandoned the profession of school teacher to train for the 
ministry. He had taken his theological training in Manchester, England, 
where a Unitarian College had been established since Unitarianism was 
very popular in that area. Coming to America, he entered Harvard Divinity 
School, and upon graduation, held pastorates in Brighton, Yarmouth and 
Castine, Maine before coming to Fairhaven. 


The transition pastorate in this town was a difficult one. Facing the 
move, the parishioners were unsure and a bit frightened. They were 
delighted to see the beautiful edifice of worship take form — but disturbed 
by nostalgic memories of the old place, and awed by the responsibilities of 
assuming tenancy in the elaborate new complex. Then, there were things 
to sell and to give away. There were legalities and deeds to attend to. Inall 
this, the Rev. Brunton was a tower of strength. There is no doubt that he 
was pleased and challenged by the beauty of the great new church, the 
pastorate of which he was to assume — but his burdens were tripled by the 
unique type of leadership he was expected to deliver as the move was 
effected. 


He was greatly beloved by his people for his goodness and for his rich 
literary gifts — for he was a poet of talent, and used the aift freely in his 
pastoral duties. For galas, birthdays, weddings and funerals — gentle, 
original verse, warmly significant to the occasion, interspersed his 
remarks, and the town newspaper printed scores of his cheerful and 
comforting poems. 


He wrote: 

“Troubles come and troubles go — 

Like the melting flakes of snow; 

Pleasures come and then abide, 

Like the flowers of sweet springtide.’ 
— and — 

“That we dream of noble men, 

Worthy men of praise, 

Brings their beauty here again 

Blessing for our days; 

Tis a grand and glorious thing, 

Just to think of them, 

And their worth a while to sing — 

Is our diadem.” 


’ 


The Rev. Brunton served barely two years in his “new” pulpit, and his 
resignation in 1905 was mandated by pernicious ill health. In his final 
sermon, he said: “My heart is warm to every one of you, and I shall often 
recall the good I have experienced here; but with every tone of grace my 
voice has — doI bless the names of Edmund Anthony Jr and Mrs. Mary E. 
Rogers.” 


He died a year later in 1907, after experiencing gradually worsening 
health. He was fifty-seven, and a little before this time, he had written: 


“Today I launch my boat upon the tide, 
To sail in gladness on the ocean wide; 

I see in distance far and far agleam. 

An Island beautiful as poet’s dream. 


It is so rich in treasure and delight, 
Why should there fall on it the shades of night? 


Why should it be forever far away, 

The sweet allurement of another day? 

Oh, well, tomorrow I shall reach the strand, 
And be at peace in that delightful land.” 


THE PENIKESE CONNECTION 


A poignant series of events affected the sensibilities of Fairhaven people 
during the year of 1905. In July of that year, the state of Massachusetts 
purchased the island of Penikese in Buzzards Bay with the purpose of 
establishing there aleprosarium or acolony for Massachusetts people 
afflicted with the dreaded disease of leprosy. The same fear of the illness 
which humans had known throughout the ages __ since biblical times and 
before _ terrorized the inhabitants of the concerned region when news of 
this development was published. 


Horace S. Crowell of Boston had evinced great interest in developing 
the cape islands, and in 1885, had bought West Island outright about 
1,000 acres __ with purpose of establishing a summer colony there, and 
connecting it to the mainland by a bridge. Mr Crowell was outraged at the 
state plan for the leper sanctuary, declaring that “everyone, having prop- 
erty interests on Buzzards Bay, however small, should make every effort 
to avert the establishment of such an objectionable feature in that 
section.” 


Petitions of protest were circulated in all the towns along Buzzards Bay, 
and town officers were urged to collect negative signatures. The towns of 
Marion and Mattapoisett became very uneasy, and demanded further 
public hearings on the state plan _ but Fairhaven remained unconcerned, 
officials stating that Penikese was too far distant from West Island to 
present a danger Then, as people became used to the idea, negative 
feeling and comment gradually died throughout the region. 


Thus, in November of 1905, five Massachusetts victims of leprosy 
prepared to leave behind forever their relatives, homes and normal lives 
and take up a lonely existence on Penikese Island where living quarters 
had been provided to accommodate them. 


The awed inhabitants of the town of Fairhaven were now to see at first 
hand the ultimate misery of these afflicted people, for it was planned that 
they should embark from Fairhaven wharves. The town became, then, for 
the lepers, the final heart-breaking link with a former familiar existence. 


The luckless five arrived in town by special railroad car from Tremont by 
way of the Fairhaven Branch Railroad. They were to take the short sail to 
the island from Fairhaven shores by means of the “Keepsake,” a sloop 
purchased from Allen H. Wordell of New Bedford. The vessel would 
become the property of the colony and would be kept on the island. 


While waiting for preparations to be completed for the initial sail the 
lepers sat in the baggage car of their special train which stood on the 
Fairhaven wharf. They were Goon S. Dub, Jose Rogeriquez, and Yee Toy 
from Boston; Frank Pena from Harwich, and Mrs. Mary Barros from 
Wareham. 


The men seemed casual in their plight | some of them almost uncon- 
cerned __ but it was obvious that the one lonely woman was desperately 
unhappy. Showing no signs of the disease, she sat in a chair with her chin 
on her hand in deep despair It is appalling to consider what her thoughts 
must have been during that awful waiting. 


Dr Louis Edmunds of Harwich was to take charge of the leper colony 
and left that day knowing he would not again see New Bedford until the 
following March. Mr John Holland of the Wareham Board of Health also 
accompanied the party. 


It was planned that the lepers should live in commodious homes pre- 
viously erected, and the four men would be divided two to a house with 
separate beds. Mrs. Barros would have her own private quarters. 


The leper colony embraced over sixty acres on the island. It was 
arranged that the men would chop wood and do suitable chores. They 
would all be engaged in gardening during the summer months. Few 
provisions for any organized study or recreation seemed to have been 
scheduled. Yet, the island store-houses were well stocked with supplies 
and all necessities for a long period of time. Indeed, the state of Massachu- 
setts obviously endeavored to act compassionately in the whole affair. For 
the first fourteen months it cost $49,043 to sustain the colony, but most of 
these costs were initial ones, and it was estimated that an annual incre- 
ment of $5,000 would sustain the project thereafter 


Dr J.F Lewis, state superintendent of the adult poor, said at this time: 
“All the world pities — but shuns the leper ” Indeed, the compassion of the 
entire region, but particularly of the citizens in the small town of Fairhaven, 
was keenly sensitized by such close identification with fellow humans 
suffering this acute misfortune. 


As years passed, there were repeats of the first painful episode. In 1907 
Miss Lucy Peterson, a servant girl from Brookline, sailed from Fairhaven 
on that last fearful journey, and in 1909 a seventeen-year-old boy from 
Upton accompanied by a dedicated mother, who refused to leave him, 
crossed from Fairhaven to the shores of Penikese. A new medical director, 


Dr Frank H. Parker, was persuaded to leave a lucrative practice; and with 
sparse help, he gave himself for thirteen years to his hopeless patients, ina 
tremendous act of selflessness. 


Throughout the existence of the leper colony — Catholic clerics from 
Fairhaven gave heroic service, crossing often to the island, and bringing 
spiritual comfort to the lepers. Father Stanislaus went about among them 
fearlessly, and Father Superior Bernard and his priests of the order of the 
Sacred Heart situated in this town held Mass once a month on the island in 
a unique office of comfort and support. 


In September of 1906, it was announced that Mrs. Barros, who had 
suffered from leprosy for over two years — was completely cured, and 
would later be released! Father Bernard, who had seen her before and 
after her removal to Penikese, reported that her illness was not the “real 
leprosy.” He had talked with Bishop Boeynaems, who had had thirty-five 
years of experience with lepers in the Hawaiian Islands, and stated that 
there was an affliction known as “nervous leprosy.” In his opinion, Mrs. 
Barros was thus afflicted. This abnormality would automatically heal itself, 
but there was no cure for the real thing. 


In 1921, other arrangements were made to accommodate the needs of 
the state’s lepers, and the project on Penikese was closed down. The 
buildings were allowed to decay; the sad little cemetery was forsaken; and 
kind, hard-working Dr. Frank H. Parker, who had served the colony for 
thirteen years — was vainly trying to collect from a reluctant Massachu- 
setts legislature — the pension he had been promised! 


TO MAKE A HOME 


Minna L. Thomas arrived in Fairhaven in 1887. She was looking for a 
comfortable home of spacious proportions that might be especially suita- 
ble for summer living. She was a handsome woman with fine intellectual 
attainments, having had a strong classical education. As a young woman, 
she had been a teacher in Miss Porter’s prestigious school in Connecticut. 
While there, she had met and married an accomplished musician who was 
a lecturer at the same institution. His name was Theodore Thomas, and 
from the time of their meeting, she forsook any intellectual objectives of 
her own to foster his attainments, and to make his life attractive and 
comfortable. Thus, she was searching for a pleasant summer residence 
where he might find rest and quiet. 


Theodore Thomas, indeed, had ability and promise worthy of his wife’s 
every hope. When young, he had emigrated from Friesland, where his 
father was a local bandmaster, and had progressed from one honor to 
another in the musical annals of both America and Europe. He made 


Wasnerian music popular in the U.S.A., and was conductor of the Brook- 
lyn and New York Philharmonic Orchestras. Ultimately, he became direc- 
tor of the great Chicago Orchestra, of which Chicagoans were so proud 
that they voluntarily raised $750,000 to make it a permanent feature of the 
city. 


It is clear, then — that Theodore Thomas was one of the “great and 
gifted” and that Minna Thomas’ affection and concern for his comfort 
were not ill placed. In Fairhaven, she set to work to do her very best for 
him, and found in that town just what she was looking for — a spacious 
home on the corner of Spring and Adams Streets which had been the 
property of S.B. Rogers, and which had extensive grounds surrounding it. 
She bought the place in 1887 for $9,000, and announced that she would 
spend another $5,000 in improvements. 


From that time on, the editor of the FAIRHAVEN STAR — apparently 
fascinated by her energetic accomplishments — carried weekly comment 
on her doings. Trees were pruned and removed where necessary — 
gutters were replaced, and an elaborate addition to the house on the north 
side was constructed with F.M. Bates as contractor. 


Mrs. S.B. Rogers sold more of the surrounding land so that fine gardens 
might be laid out. There was considerable correspondence with the town 
fathers about the intolerable side-walks which were little better than rough 
dirt paths. Mrs. Thomas asked the town to contribute $50 and she would 
contribute $200 to this enterprise. Happy acquiescence to this plan was 
accorded, and tidy side-walks resulted. 


But then — the euphoric situation drastically altered! The town stone 
crusher was situated just across the street from Minna’s new house! 
Suddenly, with spring road mending in plan, the crusher was set to 
working full time! The noise was excruciating! No one had thought of this 
catastrophe, and Minna was appropriately appalled. Indeed, this was not 
the first set-back to her plans for country living. The last Thomas summer 
home in Connecticut had been situated just across the street from the 
rehearsal hall of the town drum and bugle corps! Their efforts had left the 
nerves of the musical family in chaos — finally driving them out of town! 


Yet, Minna Thomas was not discouraged. Again she approached the 
Fairhaven dignitaries, and explained her problem and her disappointment. 
The Selectmen were appropriately impressed — and the record of their 
considerable involvement is spread on the pages of THE FAIRHAVEN 
STAR. 


Selectman John I. Bryant expressed the common sentiment of all three 
of the gentlemen when he stated that when a lady would make the 
improvements Mrs. Thomas had done about her house, he didn’t wish to 


place any obstacles in the way of making the town attractive to her He 
would rather have the stone crusher placed under his own bay window, he 
declared than have it remain an annoyance to a lady who was willing to 
pay the taxes on $10,000! She had been driven out of Connecticut, he said. 
He hoped she would not be “crushed” out of Fairhaven! The stone crusher 
was moved to another location, and the Thomas family became long-time 
summer residents of the little town. 


Thus, Minna Thomas made their vacation home tranquilly beautiful for 
her husband. They enjoyed it together for two summers, when Mrs. 
Thomas became ill, and in 1889, after a long, painful sickness, tragically 
died. Mr Thomas later married again, Rose Fay, daughter of the Rev 
Charles Fay of Cambridge. The family continued to come to Fairhaven for 
fifteen summers. Indeed, Minna’s son and daughters celebrated their 
wedding festivities in the house, and the daughter, Minnie Thomas, was 
married from the comfortable home on Adams Street. 


So it was that the small town of Fairhaven became home to perhaps the 
greatest American orchestral director of all time. In 1900, Mr Thomas 
announced that although he had come to care greatly for the town the 
salt water air was seriously affecting his hearing, and he planned to put the 
place on the market. Minna’s lovely home was to remain open during the 
following two summers for the pleasure and comfort of the young family 
members, but Mr and Mrs. Thomas moved to New Hampshire, where 
they jointly constructed a cottage called Felsengarten. 


Mr Thomas died in 1904 replete with fame, fortunate in accomplish- 
ment having been particularly blessed by the love and devotion of his 
good wife, Minna. 


In 1905, the Fathers of the Sacred Heart, coming from Belgium, bought 
the vacant Thomas home on the corner of Spring and Adams Streets, and 
began the formation of the fine ecclesiastical complex in that locality which 
so usefully serves the Catholic community today. 
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MOSQUITO FIGHTER 
Frank W Proctor 


In the early years of the twentieth century, the town of Fairhaven was 
beginning to flex its muscles, to estimate its considerable potential, and to 
chart its own destiny. Mr Rogers died in 1909. He, who had given the town 
a unique personality in gifts of civic vision and personal affection, was 
suddenly there no longer With all the assets of his munificent friendship, 
the little town was on its own looking somewhat apprehensively into a 
new century. 


Yet the citizenry approached their problems with real zest, and, on 
some fronts, with unusual wisdom. For instance, Fairhavenites had recog- 
nized “tourism” as a healthy asset. The great Rogers buildings and the 
pleasant climate of the town attracted visitors from all over the nation, who 
stayed happily serviced _ in the lovely Tabitha Inn. 


However, the thrust of this potential was sadly threatened in those years 
by the prosaic problem of the common mosquito! Large areas of the town, 
especially the marshlands of Sconticut Neck, teemed with these pests 
which rapidly proliferated, and were beginning to make the out-of-doors 
summer months a misery. If this state of affairs continued, “tourism” 
would become a casualty, and loss of revenue from visitors would nega- 
tively affect town coffers! 


Led by the editors of THE FAIRHAVEN STAR Charles D. Waldron 
and his son, Henry, a battle was declared against mosquitoes, and coordi- 
nated attack was planned. 


At that time, there lived in a small home on Sconticut Neck, a remark- 
able new resident. Frank Proctor had come from Boston where he had 
been a fine jurist. He had given up his work there because of ill health 
finding in Fairhaven, a salubrious climate. 


Splendidly educated, he had travelled extensively, was a good naviga- 
tor, knew astronomy and meteorology, and was a keen observer of 
political affairs. Fairhaven’s mosquito problem intrigued this man of inquir- 
ing tendencies — and on his own, he began a personal study of the 
mosquito its habits, breeding places, and life history. He came to 
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understand well the problems of Fairhaven’s marshlands, and joining in 
the town’s crusade — became a knowledgeable pioneer in the work of 
mosquito extinction. 


He canvassed outside funds to wage the battle; contributed unstintingly 
of his own personal means; and gave prodigally of his strength and endu- 
rance. It is said that, during those years of combat, Proctor’s individual 
work and experience more than doubled the pecuniary value of large areas 
of Fairhaven — which had heretofore been rendered virtually useless by 
the profligate breeding habits of the mosquito. 


Few people in Fairhaven have ever heard of Frank W Proctor. He is 
described as “unassuming, studious, withdrawn and physically unimpres- 
sive.” Yet, at his death in 1910, he left a legacy of more healthful and 
pleasant environs to his adopted town — as well as example of self 
discipline and civic charity. 


THE WINSOR PINK 


The spring months of 1911 were traumatic ones in Great Britain as the 
entire nation made elaborate preparations for the coronation of King 
George V and his consort, Queen Mary. The coronation events were to 
take place in June, and there were scores of decisions to be made as the 
great spectacle approached. 


Among other momentous anxieties, the young queen struggled with the 
question of a coronation flower which would grace her own person, those 
of her retinue, and be decorative at the hundreds of gala occasions which 
would be arranged in honor of the new monarchs. 


From all over the world, florists had submitted superbly developed 
specimens of floriculture for the honor of Mary’s choosing. Hundreds of 
varieties of flowers blooming in June were offered for inspection. Then, 
she was subjected to much pressure from all sides, but ultimately, the 
choice narrowed to three finalists — the sweet pea, the rose and the pink 
or carnation. 


The young queen was a very practical woman. She listened to all advice 
but kept her own counsel. She was reminded that the rose had worthy 
antecedent from the days of the Plantagenets. The sweet pea was fragrant 
and colorful and had the virtue of graceful draping potential. However, 
Mary felt the pink had special beauty and lasting qualities suitable for hot 
June hours. So she decided upon this flower and sought among the many 
submitted — the most beautiful and unique specimen of this genus. 
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The one she finally chose was the “Winsor Pink”. It had been developed 
and submitted by a young horticulturalist — a Mr. Peter Murray of 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts, U.S.A.! It was a fragrant and delicious bloorn 
— light pink in outer petals with a deeper rose tinged center like the 
“mouth of a shell.” 


All over the empire, “Winsor Pinks” celebrated the great occasion. They 
were planted hopefully in tiny gardens. They appeared in great bouquets at 
balls and galas; in profuse clusters before windows of stately London 
homes; on festive banquet tables and in the button-holes of simple Britons 
throughout the realm. 


Thus, to a pleasant house on the corner of Green and Centre Streets in 
the little town of Fairhaven — there came great honor. This attractive 
brick house was the home of Mr and Mrs. Walter P. Winsor, and their 
gardens and conservatories, which were thrown open each year for free 
inspection — were a joy to the town. Their grounds were in the charge ofa 
talented horticulturalist, the Scotsman, Peter Murray, who at eighteen, 
had emigrated to America, taking up employment with Mr. Winsor in 1893 
— and remaining for twelve years. Ever an experimenter, he had created in 
1904, the lovely “Winsor Pink” — named in honor of his employer. 


Mr Murray served a period as town tree warden, and in 1905 struck out 
on his own and became known as “Murray the Florist” with stores in 
Fairhaven and later in New Bedford. 


During that coronation year of 1911, the “Winsor Pink” was so popular 
in England that its price became prohibitive, and the street flower vendors 
were no longer able to afford it for their patrons. 


Of this entire delightful episode, the BOSTON SUNDAY POST com- 
ments in 1911: 
“Instead of the War of the Roses — it is the twentieth century 
version of a new treaty between the two branches of the Anglo 
Saxon race. England and New England may shake hands!” 
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RESEARCH RENDEZ-VOUS 


Beneath the lamp 
Ray 

Searching stern 
Along the loaded 
Table length — 
The ragged volumes 
Gape obscene; 
Their broken 
Spines 

Of tattered threads 
A travesty! 

Their blinded 

Title clues 

A dull 

Defeat. 


An odor sly 

Of subtle 
Rotting 

Befouls the 
Breath in-drawn; 
And pages 
Turned, 

Shed desiccated 
Margins 

In a shower 


“What wealth 
Is here?” 

We ask in 
Doubt; 

“What treasure 
Or what vision 
Here? 

In warp and 
Woof 

Of lives long 
Spent — ? 

In shredded 
Tapestry 

Of days 
Whose very 
Sunsets 

Are forgotten?” 
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Yet  ineach 
Turn 

Of fragile page, 
We find 

Them! 
Wisp-like 

They gather 
Substance 
Even as we 
Read. 


They come about 
Us, gentle; 

But soon we 
Catch 

The familiar human 
Essence 

Of senses hot; 
Of suffering 

Sore — 

The chill of hate 
Corrosive; 

The tragedy 

Of choice 
Mistaken. 


We slip into 
Their lives 
With ease. 
Their joys bring 
Glee; 

Their errors 
Speak 

Of caution; 
Their very labors 
Tire 

And as they 
Die, 

We strangely 
Sadden. 


So when the 
Books 

Are closed; 
They walk 
Beside us 

Still. 


We hear the 
Swish 

Of taffeta, 
The ferule 
Tap 

Of cane. 


For alive as 
“Now,” 

Their days are 
Locked with 
Ours 

And always 
We shall know 
Them 

As our own! 


M.H.K. 
1980 


Sketches by 
Clement E. Daley 


Materials and expressions in this booklet 
may not be reproduced in any form 

without permission of the Librarian, 
Millicent Library, Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 
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